CARDINAL   WOLSEY
expedition by which Henry entered the continental struggle
in 1512 strengthened the King's appreciation of his abilities,
and by the end of that year he had won Henry's complete
confidence. From that time on for eighteen years, until
1529, he was Henry's principal adviser, frequent companion,
and, so far as that is possible between a king and a subject,
an intimate friend. His more ignorant or prejudiced oppon-
ents called this influence wizardry, but there is no mystery
in the sway he obtained over the mind of the easy-going,
pleasure-loving, yet intelligent and appreciative young king,
coming at eighteen into the inheritance of a crown and a
fortune, the diversions of a court, the freedom of absolute
rule, and the exhilaration of unbounded popularity. For
Henry's political, social, and intellectual needs Wolsey could
provide with unusual facility, and it was only natural that
his influence should supersede that of all other ministers.
In 1516 he became Lord Chancellor, and thus in form as
well as in fact the principal minister of the King; the
varied powers and duties of the Lord Chancellorship in the
sixteenth century giving a precedency that under an in-
dulgent king was almost unlimited.
Wolsey's dependence for the sum-total of his power was,
however, almost as great upon the Pope as upon the King,
It is true that some minor Church positions and the dean-
ships of Lincoln, Hereford, and York he owed to his college
or to private patrons, and his nominal but lucrative posses-
sion of the bishopric of Tournai was his reward for his share
in the English victories in France in the campaign of 1512.
But even for these he needed papal dispensations for
absence and pluralism, and for his appointments in 1514
as Bishop of Lincoln and Archbishop of York and the
possession in commendam of the Abbey of St. Albans he
needed both provision and dispensation from the Pope.
As he was promoted, also, to more lucrative bishoprics
as they became vacant, from Lincoln to Bath and Wells
and then to Winchester, he needed and received in each
case from the Pope a bull for his translation.
More direct was his appointment in 1515 as cardinal,
and in 1518 as papal legate and its extension from time to
time in period and in power until he was given the appoint-
ment for life and with authority scarcely less than that of
the Pope himself, if he had been in England. The cardinal-
ate and the legateship were the results of intrigue by Wolsey
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